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Understanding 
THE CHILD 


VOLUME XXI 


JANUARY 1952 


NUMBER 1 


KEEP THAT SPARK OF FAITH ALIVE* 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 


ACK of faith takes the starch out of 
you. It dims 
their will to grow and to learn and to be- 
come skilled. 


It robs children, too. 


The sternness, strictness, 
harshness, coldness, disapproval that stem 
They sap a child’s 
strength and he gives up. 


from it are poisons. 


A youngster needs a climate of love 
and support to want to grow. He needs 
humans he truly likes as a pattern for 
himself. Youngsters look up all the time. 
They are searching for models they can 
shape themselves after. 

Watch a three-year old tagging after 
She says 
the same words (only blurred) ; she wants 
to use the same toys; she cries when she 


a beloved six-year-old brother. 


can’t climb the same tree or ride her tri- 
cycle as fast or sit on a big chair the way 
brother does. 

Watch a six-year-old with his pal, his 


* Reprinted, by special permission of the pub- 
lisher, from the book Understanding Your Child. 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11, N. Y., $2.95. 
Copyright 1952 by Prentice-Hall.) Dr. Hymes 
is on the faculty of Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and is well known for his work in 


early childhood education. 


father: “What are you going to do now, 
Dad? . . . Can I come with you? .. . 
Is this the way you hold your knife?” 

Here is a school that goes on all the 
time—but the youngster attends will- 
ingly. 
any one being aware, he picks up the pat- 
tern: how you stand, the inflection in 
your voice, what you do with older peo- 
ple, how you act with company. 


Without his knowing it, without 


Carbon Copies 


Sometimes you see it in question form: 
“How come you do that?”—on stepping 
on a Cigarette to put it out, tipping your 
hat to a lady, putting water on your 
hair, wearing a tie clasp. . . . But more 
comes in through the pores than through 


the ears. 


A father told me this story. He and 
his son have a good relationship. They 
had their arguments, of course. And the 


youngster had to do certain things he 


didn’t always relish. But the whole un- 
derlying tone was one of good fun and 
good fellowship. 
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The father was in his bathroom brush 
ing his teeth. His left hand rested on the 
sink. His left foot was crossed in front 
of his right. It was a characteristic pose 

. and his four-year-old watched, stand- 
ing in exactly the same way! The father 
brushed and brushed, and the youngster 
looked. And then, explosively, the father 
spat . . . and the four-year-old spat too! 
Hie had been brushing his teeth in make- 
believe, and the spitting just came, it was 
ill so real to the boy. The father and son 
both laughed about it. 

There has to be love. Without that the 
child is lost. There is no thrill in saying 
"Tl cleaned off the table” (which I know 
you want me to do); “I didn’t cry even 
though it hurt” (which is the way you 
want me to act); “I made my bed and 
you didn’t even have to tell me” (which 
is the kind of thing vou like). There is 
no sense in wanting to be good, in want- 
ing to fit in. The loving must be there 


T there is no pattern. 


Oil for the Motor 


This is one reason why good living with 
children is so important. Bucked up by 
your faith in children, you get close to 
them. They like being with you and, 
liking, they want to do the things you do. 

But there is another important reason, 
too. Growing up is an effort. The 
youngster is willing to try, but becoming 
civilized means cutting across his natural 
ways of living. It means postponing, 
waiting, holding in and holding back. 
The child feels more and more up to this 
self-denial as he gets a full share of love 
in return. The trying is worth it with 


approval as the reward. 


The effort—and the reward—begin all 


the way back in very early life. It is 
simpler just to soil, but I can learn to 
hold back and wait—for you. It is sim- 
pler to cry whenever I want something, 
but I can hold it in—for you. It is simpler 
to swing and hit out whenever I feel mad, 
but I can control—for you. The adult’s 
love and approval make it a good bargain. 

All through life we are asking young- 
sters to take on the particular ways of 
living that we in our times and our part 
of the world have found useful. There 
is nothing inherently right about what 
we do. Some societies cat with chop- 
sticks, and we happen to use forks. Some 
eat four meals a day, and we have hit on 
three. In some the woman is the worker, 
and in our particular little orbit the man 
is more likely to be. Some treat cows as 
sacred, and we eat them. 

Youngsters have to learn our particu- 
lar ways. Our love is a major reason why 
they do it. The more love they feel, the 
more they can glide into our paths. The 
less love that gets over to them, the 
greater is their struggle to fit in. And 
some youngsters feel so little love that 
they are not up to the job at all. 

Friendly living with children, then, 
supports them coming and going. It 
gives them a pattern and it makes it 
worthwhile for them to try to follow it. 
This simple business which can come so 
easily to teachers and parents is a double- 
edged tool for keeping vigorous and 
strong the child’s own urge to grow, to 
learn, to become skilled. 


Top Priority 


This simple business, in fact, becomes 
the Number One Job for adults. So long 


as the human feels this urge, he is safe. 
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What he doesn’t learn now, he will learn 
the next time. 


What he doesn’t do now, 
he will do the next time. What he doesn’t 
use now, he will use the next time. 

Just so long as that fire is inside of him, 
you can count on the fact that education 
will never be over. He may leave school; 
he may graduate; he may finish all the 
formal learning that is asked of him. But 
with the urge inside there never is an end- 
ing. You want it to burn there for all 
of his days. 

Once this urge is dimmed, the go- 
ing is tough. You have lost your crucial 
ally. Outside forces—a policeman, a boss, 
a teacher, a parent, a wife—have to do all 
the pushing. Lures have to do the work: 
prizes, rewards. You need goads: punish- 
ment, threats. You deal with inertia, and 
that is hard to move. 

To get this good feeling of love and 
approval and interest and support and be- 
longing over to children is your prime ob- 
“Schools worked much 
harder on other aids to learning: improved 


jective. have 
buildings with better light, more closet 
space, and lockers for children’s clothing; 
on assembly halls and cafeterias and spe- 
cial-subject rooms; on color for the walls. 
Schools have spent money on motion-pic- 
ture projectors and on tape recorders, on 


radios and phonographs. Staffs give up 


time to find the books that will be just 
right, to build up resource files of pic- 
tures and exhibits. A lot of effort has 
gone into the externals of education: bet- 
ter maps, felt pads with doodads to help 
children learn arithmetic, 


books. . .. 


In homes, too, we have tried to spur 


more work- 


children’s growth by fooling around with 
We have built 
playrooms for children with open shelves 
We have searched for 
the right kinds of toys and records and 


the externals. separate 


and low closets. 


books; for silverware and plates and 
pitchers that children can handle. We 
have got all concerned about the movies 
and the comics and the radio and tele- 
vision. 

All this is to the good, but it is the in- 
ternal that counts more. How do the 
adults feel about children? How do chil- 
dren come to feel about themselves? Is 
there a faith im youngsters—and from 
that faith, friendliness and companionship 
and praise? 

This is the place to spend time and 
thought on the human relationships be- 
tween adults and children. In an at- 
mosphere of love real growth and learning 
will go on, almost in the face of obstacles. 
It is this atmosphere we must work hard- 
est for. 
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HE bell rang for the first period as I 

rounded the corner in the direction 
of my classroom door. There, as if to re- 
prove me for being out of the room when 
they needed me, stood six seventh-grade 
girls. Their carefully matched sweaters 
and SOX, their sturdiness, their smoothly 
brushed hair bespoke parental respect and 
concern for their individuality. But their 
faces mirrored a shared feeling of hurt 


Mary, 


the class favorite, smiled as I looked won- 


and the need for adult support. 


deringly at the tears on her cheeks. 

“Why, what happened?” 

“Miss Larson, we were fooling around 
while Miss Jeffrey was out of the room. 
Mary said something, and Jimmie thought 
she was talking about him, so he hit her 
over the head with his books!” 

Miss 


now. 


Larson. But my 
And I 


saying anything about Jimmie, Miss Lar 


“| Saw stars, 


head doesn’t hurt wasn’t 
son. Honestly, I wasn’t.” 

In my classroom sat twenty-four more 
seventh graders—restrained by the ten- 
sion, curious about the outcome. 

"Is this Jimmie?” I 


true, inquired 


quite inadequately. Jimmie nodded, be- 
traying no feelings. 


] led M iry 


could judze whether or not she was in- 


to the school nurse, who 


jured by the blow. The principal asked 


me to send Jimmie to her so that she 


hear both sides of the story. As 


might 
Jimmie rose trom his seat, the class’s re- 


lief seemed to push him toward justice; 


LEARNING THROUGH LISTENING: AN 
IN GROUP GUIDANCE 


BY 


EXPERIENCE 


EMILIE G. LARSON 


JOHN W. WEEKS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEWTON CENTRE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


now, they were sure, he would be treated 
as he deserved. The brisk weather, the 
planned lesson, the first period of the 
day—these ideal 


no spirit 


were conditions for 


work, but could move this 
usually cooperative group to the task of 
learning. 

In the hope of easing the situation, but 
with little sense of direction, I told them 
of the time when, in my rush to catch 
the bus after breakfast, I had thumped 
our faithful cocker on the nose for scat- 
tering orange shells on the best rug. I 
had thoughtlessly left those shells within 
reach of her searching nose and eager 
tongue. That evening I had played with 
her more than I usually did. Could any 
one explain why I gave her that extra 
attention? No one could, so I plunged 
again to tell them that the pressure of 
tests had tired me so that I had less con- 
trol over my actions and that punishing 
the dog indicated, really, that I was out 
Because their 


teacher was involved in this curious story, 


of patience with myself. 
the class listened attentively. I proceeded 
to explain the moral: that there is seldom 
any relation between one’s loss of tem- 
per and the recipient of the ill will. 
With great uncertainty I ended my story, 
“Have any of you had a similar experi- 
ence?” 

Members of the class who rarely volun- 
teered wanted to speak. Everyone was 
unbelief, and 


then relief to the accounts of classmates 


listening with curiosity, 


a 
Ag 
| 
| on 
| 
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who described situations in which they 
had lost control and the means by which 
they exhausted their wretched feelings. 
Several explained that they were still 
struggling to control themselves when 
upset. Others spoke of the luckless vic- 
tims of their ill-humor—the household 
pet, a younger member of the family, a 
piece of furniture; always someone or 
something incapable of retaliation and 
usually unrelated to the cause of the out- 
burst. At the point where they began 
to tell of people whom they had observed 
under stress, the tension seemed so re- 
lieved that we could approach the im- 
mediate situation. 

“How might our discussion thus far 
‘help us to explain Jimmie’s actions this 
morning?” The girl on whose new scarf 
Jimmie had wilfully stamped a few days 
previously, the dancing class partner who 
knew his fresh attitude, the aggressive 
but very sensitive girl whom he addressed 
publicly as “Blab,” were quick to tell of 
their experiences and to condemn Jimmie 
generally. Then the less involved spoke 
Individuals, 
especially the boys, concluded that he 
really wasn’t such a bad kid, and that 
something have disturbed him 


greatly to cause him to land his books 


of their contacts. more 


must 


on so popular a girl as Mary. 

The atmosphere of purposefulness was 
returning, and the spelling lesson directed 
class attention to a problem outside them- 
selyes. Toward the end of our time to- 
gether I explained to the class that I was 
doubtful about the value of spending 
time as we had. In the few minutes that 
remained would they (to help me) please 
describe their feelings or reactions to the 
them that these 


« 
discussion? I assured 
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papers would not be graded and that what 
they wrote would rever be held against 
I told them that this time I had 
no interest in their spelling and punctua- 
tion (i.e., I thus assured them so that 


them. 


they would concentrate on expressing 
their thoughts rather than on the me- 
make children 


chanics, which tend to 


self-conscious). Because the accuracy in 
mechanics parallels closely the academic 
achievement of the students, these state- 
been 


fluency of the students who were usually 


ments have not corrected: the 


wary about writing anything is sig- 


nificant. 


“I like the First period because it help 


to explane not to Get boiled up.’ 


“T think that this morning brought to 
my mind that you should control your 
temper because you loose a lot of frindes 
as Jimmie has I have a bad temper but 
I try to control it as much as I can 1 
think by being nice to Jimmie he will 


get over it . I know that I am not 


an angel but... . 


“Of all the periods we have had in 
English & S. S. [social studies] classes 


1 think we learned more in this one period 
No- 


body will ever know how relieved I was 


than most classes learn in a year. 


when you brought up the subject of 
Jimmie. Since I came [to this school] 
he has done many things to make me dis- 
like him. Other pupils in this class have 
told me many terrible things about him. 
. .. I think the whole class including me 
should be more patient with Jimmie be- 
cause the same thing might happen to us 
someday.” 


=| 
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“I think that it really helped many 
people including me. It helped me to 
understand that when you don’t feel just 
right inside that you should be helped, 


not by scolding but by understanding. 


” 


“I think the first period was interesting 
because it taught me to know about dif- 
ferent kinds of fights. It helped to, 
when some of the children told their 
problems 

“] think these periods are very good. 
You can talk about what has been done 
and maybe straigten out. You can ex- 
change thoughts and experenes and know 
whats going to happen if you do some- 
thing wrong. I think it is worth talking 


about.” 


“T thought it was very interesting. It 
brought to mind times when I felt that 
I could hit people & yell too. I think it 
helps to talk over ones problems. 


I thing 


we should have more of. these periods.” 


“not to fight 
not to loose my temper 


not to talk back to teach(er)” 


“I feel as if I got a lot out of it be- 
cause | know now what happens if you 
lose your temper. I know at my house 
my sisters are always getting into my 
things and [1] get so mad that I could 
just beat them but I try to hold my 


temper. And I’m usually alright after 
awhile. I think we should discuss all 
problems that we come to or mistakes 


that we make.” 


“TL think it was good for one reason. 
I think it sort of ‘broke the ice’ on the 


Jimmie way down deep... . 


subject. I think it will make us less 
conscious of what Jimmie did, then it 
I say this be- 


cause when I came in this morning I was 


would have otherwise. 


stirred up about it, and now after dis- 
cussing it, I have forgotten all about it. 

“TI think we should discuss a thing like 
this so we will understand it. I think it 
will help prevent rumors and also the at- 


” 


titude to the person involved. cee 


“I learned how it helps to talk about 
your thoughts about your enemy. I 
think it was one of the most helpful 
periods I ever had in school . . . I thought 
it helped us understand Jimmies position. 
In ways though I thought it was too 


strong a basis for an argument.” 


“The discussion that occurred this 
morning was I believe very helpful to 
me in learning to understand Jimmie and 
a lot of other people. People who were 
good friends of mine yet I never knew 
anything about. I learned a lot today. 
For instance. You said that when we 
lose our temper, sometimes it is inside 
us. Well, I didn’t know just what it 
was that made me lose my temper. So, 
In this discussion I profited. Please, let 


us have more of these discusions.” 


“I think that this period was a great 
help. I think that many people were 
glad that we had it for it helped them 
to control their tempér. 


I think that something was bothering 


” 


“To hold my patents and not ‘to get 
mad.” 


There were no papers critical of the 


use of time for discussion, but an excerpt 


| 
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a different kind of 


from one represents 
response. 


“Miss Larson, 


I think the discussion we had this 
Burt, I don’t 
think you, Miss Larson, has the right 
idea about Jimmie. Not that I am 

contradicting you or anything. 
It’s just that, 
1. I have 


years and he always was a 


morning was very good. 


known Jimmie for 


bully and a show off. 


2. I think it is wrong that we 


be nice to him... .” 

When the ten thirty-five bell rang out 
the dismissal, the papers were collected. 
The nine o'clock tears, the aching head, 
the wrought-up feelings were gone, and 
the students went on to their next class 
For 
an hour and a half thirty pupils and a 
teacher had had rare rapport as they dis- 


in quite a settled frame of mind. 


cussed this incident, listened to one an- 
other’s points of view, and evaluated what 
Al- 


though this unity of feeling never did 


had gone on in a positive spirit. 


return to such an extent, the pupils felt 
free as the year went on to ask, “May 
we have a discussion?” and I felt able 
to reply very casually, “Certainly. What 
is the problem?” 

When Jimmie returned to class the 
next day, he was accepted quietly and 
comfortably. Because he could handle 


his problems only with psychiatric help, 
But the individual 
concerned could usually talk over the 
difficulty and rid himself of his intensely 
personal attitude toward Jimmie. 


skirmishes continued. 


Such a period cannot be planned; its 
value lies in its spontaneity and the ex- 
tent to which the members of the group 
The nearly 
total involvement of the period described 
Certainly if 
misuse were made of this kind of guid- 


ance, there is the possibility of boredom 


are emotionally involved. 


might happen very rarely. 


or of greater antagonism. The approach 
has, however, since proved very helpful 
in my classes in the case of the student 
who is difficult. 
that an individual’s behavior is indicative 
of a conflict within himself, and if they 
feel secure in their positions in the class, 


If a class understands 


they can do much to integrate that per- 
son into the group. I try to remember 
that seventh graders are usually not much 
interested in being introspective, nor is 
it right to talk often or at length about 
feelings; theirs is the age of action and 
and 


ment include practice, and in a crisis the 


involvement. But action involve- 
seventh graders have proved to be much 
more insightful and responsive than I had 
expected. 

Perhaps I value the experience most 
because children as a group so rarely ex- 
While I had striven 
to help them improve in their language 
skills, their social studies afd their day- 


press their feelings. 


to-day school problems, they were strug- 
gling to achieve whatever degree of self- 
mastery through 
A year and a half later I cannot 


they could solitary 
effort. 
be sure about the lesson learned by thirty; 
about the thirty-first, the teacher, I know, 
because my classes since then have been 
the beneficiaries of the lesson in listening 
and understanding taught me by Mary’s 


and Jimmie’s group. 
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INDIVIDUAL TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCES: 
HOW CAN THEY BE IMPROVED? 


S. R. LAYCOCK 


his article believes. But 
l livid ai 


be pre ed In telling 


as Dean of Education at the Univer- 


as Natsonal Chairman of the School Education 


eacher Federation 


M ENTAI hy renists have become 
very much dissatisfied with the 


old-fashioned report card. This dissatis- 
tac » arises from the fact that report 
cards often damage a child’s emotional 
development Instead of being a means 
of enabling parents and teachers to under- 


tand better how to help the child to be 
his own best. self they only too otten 
result in damage to a youngster’s sense 
recognition, and self-esteem. 


Hlow ver, there 


cating the abolishing of report cards un- 


ot belonging, 


is little use in advo 


less we substitute a better and more effec 


} 


tive means of partn rship between teach 


Unless te ichers, first of 
ill (and then parcnts), learn how to con 
duct a confere: which will result in 
better understanding and guidance of the 
child, the younester may be no better 
Indeed, he may be worse 


off if his parents and teacher merely 


p” him or if misunderstand 
it ind feelin is of hy tilitv arise as a 
sult of the conferenc What, then, 


can teachers do to improve the individual 


teacher-parent conference? 


1. The conference must be tor the sole 


urpose of understanding and helping the 


The attitude with which the teacher 
approaches the conference is highly im- 
portant. If she merely wishes to put 
pressure on the child or to complain about 
him, to wash her hands of him, to give 
vent to her own feelings of disappoint- 
ment and hostility, or to blame the par- 
ents, the conference had better not be 
held, since the situation is apt to become 
The teacher 


child emotionally, re- 


worse rather than better. 
must accept th 


him, and feel a sincere desire to 


help him to his best all-round develop- 
ment. Well-trained teachers work on 
the theory that behavior is caused. They 
are not, therefore, he stile to the child who 
has problems of development or adjust- 
ment. They know that he needs help 
and are anxious to do their part in pro- 
viding that help. 

2. Teachers must accept parents as 
highly important partners in the d vclop- 
mont of min Sé hool. 

A teacher parent conference is certain 
to flounder if the teacher comes to it with 
the idea that parents are merely “a neces- 
sary evil”, that they are merely another 
sort of pupil to be instructed, or that 
they are stupid and unreasonable creatures 
who must be “handled” as wisely as may 


be. In the first place, the essence of 


H 
BY 
hit is f attacking them unless something worth whil is 
teacher-parent conferences are important, he feels sure, but they need to 
: how can be impr 1 Dr. La ck is speaking not ly rrr 
sity of Saska wan, Saskatoon, Canada, but 71). rE 
Cy itt #f the Canadian Home and School and Parent TE 
‘| 
oF 
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democracy is respect for personality. 
Only a genuine respect for Tommy’s 
parents—even if they differ in race, re- 
ligion, and culture from the teacher—can 
lead to any worthwhile cooperation. 

In addition, the teacher must realize 
that, whether she likes it or not, Tommy’s 
parents and home are vital factors in his 
development in school. Tommy brings 
his home and family to school with him. 
Everything he does at school—even his 
learning to read or to compute—is power- 
fully affected by the attitudes of his par- 
ents and by the family environment in 
which he lives. So far as the develop- 
ment of children goes (and that includes 
intellectual development even in its nar- 
rowest subject-matter aspects) the home 
seeps into the school at every point. The 
teacher’s knowledge of his parents’ atti- 
tudes and of the physical, social, emo- 
tional, and moral environment in which 
he lives is essential for the best guidance 
of any child in school. It is vital, there- 
fore, that the teacher-parent conference 
should be regarded as joint-planning for 
the child’s best development. 

3. Arranging for the conference must 
be on the basis of goodwill and coopera- 
tion, 

Any teacher-parent conference is off 
to a bad start if (1) the teacher threatens 
a child that she will send for his parents; 
(2) the teacher says to the child, “tell 
your mother to come and see me”; (3) 
the teacher complains about the child by 
note or telephone and more or less de- 
mands that the parent come to the school; 
(4) the teacher makes a purely formal 
request for an interview; (5) the teacher 
goes to the home to complain about the 
child; (6) the parent suddenly appears 


at the school to complain about the 


school. 

It is important that the conference be 
arranged for on a friendly basis. If it 
is the custom of the teacher to arrange 
for individual parent-teacher interviews 
with all the parents of her pupils this 
will be easy. In any case a friendly note 
expressing the teacher’s interest in the 
child and the anticipated pleasure of chat- 
ting with his parents will help. Parents, 
too, need to learn that in seeking an inter- 
view with a teacher a similar friendly 
note asking to come for a conference will 
help greatly. 

It is usually best for the child to know 
that his teacher and his parent are seeking 
an interview so that they may get to 
know one another and because of their 
common interest in him. If the child is 
sure of his place in his teacher's affection, 
and if the approach on both sides is 
friendly and cooperative, he is likely to 
feel satisfied about the interview. Other- 
wise he may feel resentful over what he 
regards as “‘tattling,” or his feelings of 
insecurity and lack of worth may be in- 
creased. 

The conference should be planned at a 
time when the teacher and parent can sit 
down quietly and not be too hurried in 
their visit. Satisfactory conferences can- 
not be held during recess periods, or when 
teachers are standing in the hallway at 
dismissal time, or when the teacher has 
open-house on visitors day, or at a P.T.A. 
meeting, or when a teacher is called to 
the door of her room in the midst of 
teaching a lesson. Even the knowledge 
that there is a definite allotment of fifteen 
minutes for the interview may result in 


its being ineffective. 


| 
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4. The method of initiating the con- 
ference is important. 

It is vital that every effort be made to 
establish rapport and a friendly coopera- 
tive attitude. It will help if the teacher 


and parent can sit down tovether on 


chairs in the library corner of the class- 


room or in some other informal way. 
Certainly the teacher should not sit be 
hind her desk with the parent in one of 
the pupils’ 


seats. Many parents have a 


“hangover” of fear or resentment of 
teachers from their childhood days. 

The start of the interview is important. 
Th teacher should express her interest 
in Tommy and in meeting his parents. 


She should 


points and then encourayg 


mention the child's strong 
the parent to 
talk without 


raising any specific prob- 


lems at first. If the parent is wise she 


will also start by mentioning strong 
points of the teacher and of the school. 
It is well to remember that the secret of 
successful human relations lies in giving 
the other person a sense of worth. Peo- 
ple dislike those who injure their self- 
esteem. 

§. The non-directive approach is best 
with most parents. 

Parents should be encouraged to talk 
about their child and the problems they 
meet in guidin 4 his development at home. 
This gives them a change to express their 
feclings and often to work through to a 
solution Even where this does not take 
place it helps the teacher to understand 
Tommy better through becoming aware 


of the attitudes of his parents and the 


home climate in which he lives. In any 
case a good listener is vital in practically 
all forms of personal counselling, as all 
workers soon discover. 


mental hy giene 
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In the case of teacher-parent conferences 
it is often the basis for cooperative plan- 
ning. Usually people will want ‘to talk 
about the things which disturb them if 


well-liked. 


Teachers, however, must be careful about 


they feel comfortable and 


encouraging parents to talk about too 


intimate family matters. The parent 
may feel sorry afterwards about doing 
so and this may create a barrier to fur- 
ther good relations. 

6. Because of limitations of time, the 
teacher may need to follow up the non- 
directive approach with reference to her 
own concern over aspects of the child’s 
development in school. 

In many school situations the teacher 
cannot 


assume a wholly non-directive 


attitude. However, her contribution to 
the discussion of the child’s development 
should be carried on in a spirit of con- 
cern for guiding the child in the best 
way and as a basis for supplying infor- 
mation to the parent and of winning the 
parent’s cooperation. The parent may 
need help in understanding what the 
school is trying to do for Tommy, how 
it teaches reading, what its guidance pro- 
gram is trying to do, or what its approach 
is to behavior problems. Sometimes, too, 
teachers need to help parents to under- 
stand the problems and growth character- 
istics of, children of the age of their child. 
Such information as the teacher supplies, 
howeyer, should be given in a friendly and 
not an authoritarian fashion. 
7. Where the teacher offers suggestions 
to the parent it is often wise to offer alter- 
native ones so that the parent may make 
the decision as to which to use. 

Most parents don’t want advice; they 


want support. Advice which is accepted 
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purely intellectually is not likely to be 
carried out. It is best if the parents can 
be led to make their own decisions as to 
the best course of action. 

8. The teacher must be aware of the 
kinds of data regarding the child which 
will further intelligent joint planning for 
his best development. 

Teachers should be aware of the areas 
to be explored in trying to understand 
children. These include data from home, 
school, and community. Knowledge of 
some of the following factors may help: 
(1) The child’s physique, physical char- 
acteristics, and appearance and how he 
himself, his parents, his teacher and other 
children react to these; (2) the child’s 
general mental ability, specialized abilities, 
and school achievement and how he him- 
self, his parents, his teacher and his class- 
mates react to these; (3) the child’s per- 
sonality and behavior characteristics and 
how factors in the home, school, com- 
munity, and the child’s physical and 
mental constitution have contributed to 
these; ¢4) the emotional, social, moral, 
and intellectual climates in which the 
child lives in home, school, and com- 
munity, and what can be done to improve 
these or help the child to adjust to them. 
the 


teacher and parent may find it wise to 


In understanding these factors 
admit to their joint planning various 
religious, welfare, and recreational agen- 
cies of the community. 

9. Parents’ wishes to have a conference 
with their child’s teacher rather than with 
the principal or counsellor should be 
respected. 

It is the classroom teacher who is in 
daily contact with the child and who has 
the major share in guiding his develop- 


ment at school. Most parents, therefore, — 
prefer to have their conference with the 


This is 


Meeting the principal or coun- 


classroom teacher of their child. 
sound. 
sellor is usually not an adequate sub- 
stitute. Principals may need to give help 
to their teachers in developing good tech- 
niques of teacher-parent interviews, but 


it is doubtful if teachers who are unable 


to confer with parents deserve a place in 
the classroom. 

10. School administrators should pro- 
vide time for the teacher to hold confer- 
ences with parents during school times. 

Conferences are time-consuming. That 
is why, if they are to be held, they must 
yield results in the better guidance of the 
child. free the 
teacher from classroom duties for one or 
two half-days a month for scheduled con- 
Where substitute 
teachers are not available it might even 


Some school boards 


ferences with parents. 


pay dividends to dismiss school an hour 
early for four or more days a month, in 
order that the teacher may have some 
time for individual conferences with par- 
ents. That depends, of course, on how 
well-trained the teacher is and the in- 
sight she has in understanding children’s 
problems in growth and development, as 
well as on her skill in the techniques of 
teacher-parent interviews. 

The principal of a large junior high 
school once told me that he tried to keep 

This is 
So far as 


the development of children goes, not 


parents as far away as possible. 
a typical ostrich-like policy. 


only in general but specifically in school, 
parents and teachers are tied together like 
Siamese twins. Partners of some kind 
they must be—good, bad, or indifferent 
(Continued on page 14) 
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OEY was little. He was four and a 
half, but he was small for his age. 
He had ad 


wisped out from under a miniature base- 


shock of yellow hair that 


ball cap—a baseball cap with his name 
written on it. Joey wore a pea jacket 


with his baseball cap 


a jacket with but- 
tonholes so small that he had long since 
given up buttons 


trying to put the 


through them. 


Joey lived in a big house. 


It had high 


windows, large and great 


rooms, over- 


stuffed furniture. Joey’s daddy was a 


big man. He looked down at Joey from 
behind dark-rimmed glasses which seemed 
to make him look even larger. 


baby 


brother was big 


Joey had 


brother—and even the baby 
He was not bigger than 
Joey yet, of course, but one had a feeling 


that he would be some day. 


Joey was 
little—and surrounded by all the bigness, 
was it any wonder that he felt little too? 
People treated him as though he were as 
small as he looked, and this seemed to 
make him fecl smaller than ever. 


Here 


Joey’s daddy would say to the nursery 


Joey’s nickel for the bus,” 
school teacher, “He'll lose it.” 

“Stay right near the teacher, Joey,” 
his mother would caution, “And do just 
what she tells you!” 

“Be careful, Joey!” 


‘Here, Pll do that for 


“This way, Joey, do it ¢is way! 


you, Joey!’ 


” 


So Joey had learned to stand and wait 


ind to be waited upon, and to be told 


what to do next. He was little, he felt 
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little, and he acted little. 


He talked in 


a small, high voice; he walked slowly in 


a rather wavering manner; he seemed 
afraid to try new things; and he sat by 
himself in a corner of the nursery school 
room reading book after book after book. 
Joey’s daddy said proudly, “I guess my 
son is going to be a book-worm!” and did 
not seem to suspect that turning pages 
in a book was easier than painting at the 
easel, or sharing conversation at the clay 
table, or sticking up for one’s rights in 
the block corner. 

Then along came Molly Lu to nursery 
school—Molly Lu, who was even smaller 
than Joey and six months younger, but 


felt Filled 


energy, and literally dancing with a zest 


who boundless 


big! with 
for living from her brown eyes to the 
tips of her patent-leather shoes, Molly Lu 
wanted to try everything and anything. 
She had a mother and father who had 
praised her successes, accepted her fail- 
ures, and had loved her unconditionally 
So Molly Lu felt 


capable and comfortable within herself. 


for her four years. 


In fact, she felt so capable, and so com- 
that she look 


away from herself, and to feel a genuine 


fortable could afford to 
interest in others. 

Molly Lu “discovered” Joey in the 
coatroom one day. He stood fumbling 
with the buttons on his pea jacket as 
Molly Lu divested herself of her outdoor 
clothes with the dispatch of one who has 
long ago learned to get through the rou- 


tine situations as quickly and as efficiently 
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as possible in order to enjoy the business 
of the day. ' 

“Come on, Joey,” she said, unbuttoning 
and untying the unprotesting Joey as she 
talked, “I'll help you. When we get dis 
done, we'll paint. Okay, Joey?” 

“Okay.” echoed Joey in his high little 
voice, “Okay.” 

And so Joey found a benefactress at 
school—a benefactress who waited on his 
needs and comfortably told him what to 
do next. “Put your cot here, Joey,” 
Molly Lu would direct when it was time 
to rest, “No, Aere, right next to mine!” 
And at music time, grasping one hand 
firmly in hers: “Come on, little friend, 
let’s skip and dance!” At juice time: 


“Did you get a cwacker, Joey? Here 
Joey, have some more juice!” 

And Joey complied as he had all his 
four and a half years—unprotestingly, 


even pleasantly—like a well-trained 
puppy, yet with none of the puppy’s 
If Molly Lu let go her 


firm grasp, Joey just stopped. 


romping energy. 
It was the 
same as it had always been—someone 


telling him just what to do, and yet there 


was a difference—a big difference. 


Some- 
how, Molly Lu did not make Joey feel 
little. She seemed to like whatever he 
did. She would look around from her 
side of the easel at Joey’s wavering blue 
lines, and would say: “Dat’s nice Joey!” — 
and Joey would beam and the blue lines 
would become just a little firmer on the 
white paper. 

Molly Lu liked Joey’s hammering, and 
Joey’s skipping; she even liked the way 
he poured the juice! (Probably because it 
gave her the opportunity to follow in his 
wake wiping up the spills and overflows!) 
She approved of everything that Joey did, 


and her acceptance of the things he did 
and the way he did them seemed to ‘be 
translated for Joey into an acceptance of 
himself as a person who could do things. 
As a result, Joey seemed to grow a little 
bigger inside himself each day. Pretty 
soon his bigness began to show on the out- 
He chatted happily with Molly Lu 
over the dolls in the play house; he banged 
the hammer with resounding blows at the 


side. 


work bench; he bravely covered the wav- 
ering blue lines on the easel paper with a 
wet and solid-looking black; he even tried 
jumping at music time, and did not seem 
to mind when he and Molly Lu went 
tumbling to the floor. 
Then one day, for the first time, Joey 
tried saying “no”. Not a violent, blust- 
ery, stamping-of-the-feet kind of “no”, 
bur a small, frightened, almost inaudible 
one. The music was playing, and Molly 
with her usual: “Come on little 
friend, let’s skip and dance,” reached for 
Joey’s hand. “No,” said Joey in his 


small high voice. 


Lu, 


Molly Lu paid no at- 
tention, (in fact it might have been a 
frightening thing for Joey if she had!) 
but only took a firmer grasp of his hand 
as she pulled him to his feet. 

The next day Joey’s “No” was slightly 
louder, and on the third day—helped 
along by the teacher’s “Let Joey decide 
for himself, Molly Lu,” Joey did not go 
skipping. 
ground as Molly Lu went cheerfully off 
by herself. 
lished a small island of independence for 
When Molly Lu came back 
from the skipping to sit beside him and 
even put an Joey 
smiled broadly. He had pulled away 
from his “‘little friend”; he had said “no” 


He stood—or rather sat—his 

He had, at long last, estab- 
himself! 
arm 


around him, 
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liked him. She 


even accepted his “no's”! All of a sud- 


to her—yet she stall 


den Joey seemed to feel very big—almost 
as big as Molly Lu—who was really a little 
smaller than he. 

Joey was soon trying his “no” in other 
areas. 

“Let’s paint, Joey,” said Molly Lu as 
they met in the coat room the next day. 

“No,” 
the turtles.” 

“Okay,” agreed the affable Molly Lu, 


stufing two mittens into one pocket, 


said Joey, ‘Goin’ to play with 


“We'll paint later, Joey.” 

“Okay,” said Joey, “Later,” as he made 
his way to the turtle cage. 

Now we are waiting for the day when 
Joes *s “no's” become louder, and for the 
day when he will staunchly refuse to rest 
on his cot, or drink his juice, or wear his 
rubbers out to play. For this is probably 
only the beginning of Joey’s discovery of 
himself as a person who can make some 
of his own decisions, who is capable of 
carrying them through, and who need not 
alw ays follow others so constantly that 
he becomes quite helpless when left alone. 


He may feel the need to test this new 


Tcacher-Parent Conferences 


partners whether they 


not \ 


the me 


like the fact or 


recognition of this, and of 


d for making the partnership effec- 


tive, is vital where the teacher regards 


herself as a personn | worker enga ed in 


promoting the all-round growth and 


de velopment physi il, SOU ial, emotional 


] ! 
and inte lec tual 


f the child. 


bor reading: 


1. Heff i bd Guiding the Young 
XIN Teac Work Wirt 
Pa s B 1, 1951 D. C. Heath & Co 


William, 


power in many situations until he learns 
in which areas he may have a voice. To 
agree—after one has discovered the in- 
dependence of a “‘no”—will seem to be 
first. 


Teachers and parents working together 


going backwards on himself at 
can help Joey by creating many oppor- 
tunities in which he may make his own 
choices, and by being consistent in the 
areas which call for a more experienced 
hand. 

“You can’t decide about wearing your 
rubbers, Joey, but you can choose which 
toy to take out-doors with you.” 

“Which juice shall we have to-day, 
Joey, tomato or orange?” 

“IT know that you don’t feel like resting 
now, Joey, but there are some things that 
we just can’t decide for ourselves.” 

“Go along with Molly Lu if you like, 
Joey—or perhaps you would rather do 
something else.” 

The Joeys in the world can be guided 
to a balance between dependence and in- 
With the help of the Molly 


Lus and understanding adults they can 


dependence. 


keep on growing bigger. a 


(continued from page 11) 
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WITH THE DISTURBED CHILD 
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N emotionally disturbed child is one 
who handles his own life situations 
in a manner painful to him personally 
and through means which are frequently 
dis- 


turbance can express itself not only in 


socially unacceptable. Emotional 
overt aggression but also in passivity or 
in an attitude of apparent indifference. 
Whatever form the outward manifesta- 
tion of the maladjustment may take, one 
of the most obvious resultants of this 
behavior is a history of school failure, 
both academically and socially. 

The emotionally disturbed child re- 
acts in a school situation with hostility, 
suspicion, reluctance, and frustration. 
School is a problem for this child and 
this child is a problem for the school. 
The child has been labeled with such 
terms as “insolent”, “incorrigible”, “un- 
manageable”, or “indifferent”, “anti-so- 
cial”, and “shy”. These extremes of be- 
havior, either aggression or withdrawal, 
are indicative of the problems which the 
teacher must help the child to resolve. 

A basic precept for the establishment 
of a good working teacher-pupil relation- 
A child 
has to learn to accept the teacher and the 


ship is the theory of acceptance. 
school situation. The teacher, in turn, 
must accept the child along with the 
manifestations of his difficulties. This 
acceptance begins the moment the child 
enters the classroom. The initial contact 
with the child lays the foundation for all 
future relationships and may make the 


difference between a teaching failure and 
a teaching success. 


Days of Orientation 


The first few days are days of orienta- 
tion during which the teacher notes and 
tries to understand the behavioral pattern 
the child has adopted. This is the time 
also when the child tests the limits of his 
acceptability and learns that it is all right 
for him to make mistakes. During this 
time of adjustment, the classroom is a 


social laboratory, more intensive and pro- 


found than the child has ever experienced 
outside the school because of its con- 
tinuity and its consistency. 

School cannot be “crammed” down his 
throat. The active relationship between 
the pupil and the teacher and among the 
pupil and his peers is more important at 
this time than the acquisition of the more 
academic tools of learning. Only after 
efficient protection from the rigors of 
competition along patterns deemed ac- 
ceptable has been provided, and after an 
increase in social adaptability with a will- 
ingness to submit to assistance has been 
obtained, can the 
academic remediation. 


teacher aim toward 
The first rung on 
the ladder of academic learning is climbed 
when the child accepts the teacher, and 
the teacher accepts the child. 

In a classroom, however, the teacher is 
concerned not only with the individual, 
but must of necessity be concerned with 
the group. It is unnecessary to state that 
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misbehavior can be countenanced only 
when the physical needs are met. Every 
child must be provided with materials 
ind adequate working space every minute 


of the day The activities can be aca- 


demic and non-academic, creative and 
non-Creative, ¢a h one having its own 
intrinsic value and each contributing to 
the child’s satisiactions in school. The 
non-creative activities, such as tracing, 
weaving and other such projects, may 
be rigid in mature but are a constant 
source of satisfaction to those children 
who fear failure and who lack confidence 
in themselves. There is little margin for 
error in a purely mechanical craft project, 
such as tracing, and the child will attempt 
1 more creative piece of work only when 
the initial halting steps are encoun- 
tered with succes The teacher must 
b i ood behavior diagnostician, know- 
ing W na child will be blocked by any 


project of a creative nature 


A Permissive Atmosphere 


The atmosphere in the class should be 
permissive ind the program elastic enough 
to ensure that « ich child 1s reached on his 
own level of development. The class- 
room then would present a picture ‘of 
diverse activity, each child working on 
his own project, ac ademic or otherwise, 
and « ich child secure in the knowledge 
that what he is doing is looked upon with 
Ippro | ind 1s of V ilue to himself and 


to the group. The function of the 
teacher 1s to provid experiences which 
the former recalcitrant can now meet 
with growing confidence and success. 
Upon entering such a classroom the 
visitor might find a casualness not usually 


associated with the stereotyped version of 
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a classroom. One child may be drawing, 
another doing woodwork, a third typing. 
One child might be sewing, someone else 
reading, and still another making a map. 
Other children would be, in varying de- 
grees of intensity, occupied with work of 
their own choosing. Similarly, for the 
child who is occupied, there may be one 
who is apparently unoccupied. He may 
be, however, adjusting to the classroom 
situation and to the teacher. The “doing 
nothingness” state of his growth is just 
a phase of development in his particular 
problem, equivalent, perhaps, to the map 
making of the child who is so busily 
occupied. Being a part of a group with- 
out destroying it may well be the learn- 
ing achievement for this pupil and repre- 
sents intensive work on the part of the 
teacher who has guided him through his 
emotional problem whereby he is willing 
to be in the room without being unruly 
and destructive. No matter what the 
developmental stage that is reached with 
each child in that room, the teacher has 
worked with that child and has shown 
him complete acceptance as an individual. 

To illustrate, “A,” an extremely diff- 
cult boy with a long history of school 
failure and rejection by school authorities, 
home, and community, exemplifies the 
efficacy of the theory of acceptance. To 
give himself assurance amidst all this 
censure he had developed his physical 
prowess, and a violent temper to aid and 
abet it. His destruction and aggression 
were his manner of expression in making 
a place for himself in a hostile world. 
When he walked into the classroom, he 
was sullen and obstreperous and aware of 
his social stigmata. He felt himself to 


be different from other people, an ex- 
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pression of maladjustment often encoun- 
tered in delinquent and disturbed chil- 
dren. He was, however, literally “killed 
with love”, by all who had contact with 
him in school. The affection was not 
insincere, however, for “A”, like most 
children, was quick to sense an unreal 
situation and particularly so, when he 
was the focus of the unreality. He was 
shrewd enough to know that approbation 
could not be given to cruel acts on his 
part, but he was praised lavishly and made 
to feel essential and secure in the class- 


room at every small opportunity. 


The Turning Point 


The turning point in “A’s” behavior 
was reached after he had indulged in a 
particularly stormy temper tantrum and 
had flung jars of paints over the room. 
He was not punished, however, but merely 
asked to mop the floor and repair the 
damage. His final challenge had not 
succeeded in making the teacher repri- 
mand him. He was faced for the first 
time in his school history, perhaps, with 
a situation he could not continue to 
handle in an aggressive fashion, for it no 
longer gained him prestige to be the class 
bully. As “A” felt that he was always 
accepted by the teacher, and as in accept- 
ance lay security, he could no longer en- 
danger that security by acting in a hos- 
tile manner. Hostility is dissipated when 
the need for it no longer exists. In addi- 
tion the teacher, by providing him with 
an atmosphere of warmth and under- 
standing, let him know that the same 
feeling was expected from him in return. 
“A” could not tolerate the guilt feelings 
within him each time he felt the teacher 
or the class had been the target of his 


aggression. To loosen the hold of anx- 
ious guilt upon him, he had to conform. 
In conformity lay acceptance. This was 
met with praise and approval, and because 


it netted him greater emotional satisfac- 


tions than had his former aggression, his 
outward manifestations of maladjustment 
began to decrease. 

“A” began to struggle with a first year 
reader, do arithmetic and work diligently 
at copying spelling words from the black- 
board. He asked for academic work. 
For the first time in his school career he 
was a conformist. His bullying prac- 
tices were diverted into constructive prac- 
tices, and he even began to help others 


apply themselves to academic endeavors. 


Temporary Setbacks 


The growth in “A’s” maturity was not 
a smooth, consecutive one. There were 
temporary setbacks and uncontrollable 
seiges of temper while learning how to 
control tempestuous emotions. One fac- 
tor, however, remained constant. He 
was always certain that the teacher ac- 
cepted him as an individual, even though 
there was disapproval of his behavior at 
any given moment. His behavior may 
have been frowned upon, but never “A” 
himself. They were two separate en- 
tities. The child may have done an un- 
acceptable thing, but that did not make 
the child himself an outcast. In essence, 
that is the philosophy which makes this 
practice of acceptance a workable one. 
The story of “A” can be repeated many 
times over with many different children, 
each one responding in his own time to 
the teacher, and each one adjusting to 
the school situation with a social success 


never heretofore enjoyed in the classroom. 
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KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


YOUNG CHILDREN AND “BROTHERLY LOVE” 


LESLEY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


7... children, below six years of 
age, grow gradually into the ideas 
and actions of “brotherly love”. To the 
obsers er W ho watches a group of two or 
three year olds at play, the main theme 
scems to be: “Every man for himself!” 
In such a group, several toys of one type 
need to be provided so that snatching 
from each other and the pulling of each 
other’s hair may be prevented. Children 
of these age groups cannot distur guish be- 
tween the animate and the inanimate. 
One child will pound another on the head 
with a sand shovel and then be greatly 
surprised to see the other child cry. Or, 
on these age levels, a child might throw a 
pet puppy dog over the porch railing. 
He never realizes that the puppy will be 
hurt. The child needs activity, and he 
seizes the first opportunity to secure It. 
Up until three years of age, the child 
then is usually individualistic. He lacks 
social conscr1ousness. 

Ideas and actions necessary for suc- 
cessful social living develop at different 
times and in various ways, but the child 
should be expected to begin to show re- 
sults along this line somewhere between 
four and five years of age. During these 
age levels, the child discovers that it 1s 
wise to take turns when there is not 
enouch to go around. A limited number 
of toys in a group of four- or five-year- 
olds stimulates this idea. Many difh- 
culties arise in the sharing of toys, and 


con eguently the child soon learns that 
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it is a happier situation when these diffi- 
culties can be settled by talking. Instead 
of snatching, pulling, slapping, he is 
taught to express his feelings in words. 
He learns that other children do not like 
to be hit or kicked. Quite often an adult 
has said: “That hurt: John does not like 
it. You would not like it. Tell John 
what you think.” Finally, the child 
realizes that others have feelings similar 
to his own. 

In learning to share, the child discovers 
that the person who gets a toy first has 
the first right to it. But then, immedi- 
ately following that, he learns that if he 
gets a toy first, he cannot keep it con- 
tinually. Some children are too willing 
to share, in that they give up easily, be- 
cause they cannot stand up for their own 
rights. These children must be helped to 
gain courage and self-confidence so that 
they will share only at the appropriate 
and desirable times. 

The four- and five-year-olds learn that 
they can often obtain better results by 
having other children work with them. 
The child, for instance, might be building 
a playhouse and he might discover that, 
with his detailed plans, he cannot com- 
plete it in the time allotted. When the 
adult suggests that someone else be per- 
mitted to help with the roof or garden 
belonging to the house, the child accepts 
the cooperation that will make his plans 
successful. In this way he begins to 


learn the values of a cooperative enter- 
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prise and he begins to recognize the need 
for interdependence. Later he will un- 
derstand the contributions of the farmer, 
postman, fireman, etc. to community liv- 
ing. 

In his many activities, the child realizes 
that most people are friendly, and that 
others have interesting things to say. In 
a group discussion, the adult insists that 
children take turns to say the many in- 
teresting things they have to offer to the 
group. 
and John’s turn to listen. 


Now it is Mary’s turn to talk 
The five is a 
Many times the child feels 
that his desire to talk should be given 
first preference. 


great talker. 


If children have around 
them interesting adults who converse with 
them, they learn that adults have many 
interesting things to say. Friends of the 
family should be invited to explain a 
musical instrument which they can play, 
to show some interesting pictures they 
have taken, or to tell about an interest- 


In this way, the child 
begins to appreciate the contributions of 
others. 

These ideas of 
“brotherly love” are developed not by 
words, but by many experiences, planned 
and guided by adults who understand 
children of these age levels. 


ing experience. 


elementary social 


Learning the 
needs and wants of others will come later. 
Acting for the remote good of others will 
come even later. However, the founda- 
tions can be laid before six years of age 
by knowing just how much the child can 
understand and use. Forcing adult pat- 
terns on children before they are ready 
for them will often bring about results 
that are the opposite from those which 
Holding a child up to 
standards that are too high for him puts 
a great strain on him. The child can 
grow in “brotherly love” just as he grows 
in height and weight, if he is given the 
proper “nourishment”. 


are desired. 


When all has been done or said, the mark of the true democrat and true democracy 


will still be respect for the individual. When the individual is subjected to the will 
of the institution, no matter its form, there is no respect for him as he is and dem- 
ocracy has lost its vigor. This is true whether the institution be the totalitarian 
state or the school. A school in a democratic society which ignores the individual 
is ignoring democracy. For respect for the individual—for personality—is the hall- 
mark of true democracy. The first thing any totalitarian state attempts to do is 
to destroy the individual and individuality, and cast all persons in the same mold. 
We have seen this occur in the Fascist regimes of the recent past. It is all too apparent 
in the Communist regimes of the present. But lack of respect for personality occurs 
closer home—in many of the institutions closely associated with our democracy. A 
school is not democratic in the fullest sense if it is not concerned with the individual. 


—Joseph M. Johnston 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND NEUROT:rC BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


CAESAR B. MOODY, JR. 


WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, CULLOWHEE, N. C. 


HYSICAL education has long and 

loudly proclaimed its value as a heavy 
contributor to healthy personality or 
char rcter. It has proudly cited numerous 
celebrities as examples of former athletes 
who became wonderfully well-adjusted 
adults—socially and economically. How- 
ever strong our convictions may be, these 
selected citations are poor scientific evi- 
dence. 

What about all the rest, including the 
vast majority who could never “make the 
varsities”? And what about the other 
extreme, the mistakes who are so con- 
veniently buried in obscurity? There 
must certainly be many of the latter. 

Many authoritic S$ agree that perhaps one 
person in five who reaches school age will 
it some time during his life stand in 
renuine need of expert help because of a 

neurosis.””. What element of physical 
educ ition programs have been straws, 
among many other straws of course, which 
helped to tip the balance in the direction 
of encouraging or discouraging the de- 
velopment of these “neuroses’’? 

In the light of the broad claims fer 
development of sound personality through 
physical education, the above question 
deserves scientific investigation—or at 
least objective consideration. The fact 
that many nsychiatrists and psychologists 
are in accord with physic il education 
leaders on this matter, perhaps with reser- 
vations, makes the question especially 
worthy of careful examination. 

The scope of the investigation sue gested 


is extensive Physical education” has ex- 


panded in the schools to include the entire 
health program and the whole field of 
recreation. This article can only suggest 
a few starting points for considering the 
role of physical education in the preven- 
tion or promotion of behavior disorders. 

Norman Cameron, in his textbook, 
“The Psychology of Behavior Disorders,” 
presents a biosocial interpretation which 
might be extremely useful in the pre- 
liminary survey of physical education’s 
significance in the field of behavior dis- 
orders. Cameron’s biosocial interpreta- 
tion is the dominant viewpoint in this 
article. 

There must be no implication here that 
one’s experience in physical education can, 
of itself alone, either produce or prevent 
behavior disorders, for a great many differ- 
ent factors may serve as contributing 
determinants. If, however, one accepts 
the logical biosocial interpretation, then 
phy sical education might well rank second 
only to family interbehavior in import- 
ance for behavior normality or disorder. 

Play, especially individual and group 
competition in games, is probably the most 
prominent part of physical education from 
the first grade upward. Cameron and most 
other authorities agree almost unanimously 
on the vital significance of such play in 
the development of desirable patterns of 
behavior. 

In any case, the relationship between 
physical education and the possible de- 
velopment of adult neuroses, or even 
psychoses, is not a trivial consideration. 
The actual extent of this relationship, and 
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the determination of elements which may 
be discriminated as helpful or harmful 
are matters on which really scientific re- 
search is seriously needed. 


Biosocial Bases 


Those who may, for any reason, be slow 
to understand or to accept the biosocial 
interpretation of behavior disorders are 
referred to Norman Cameron’s clear 
presentation in the textbook cited above. 
For the purposes of this article a brief 
summary of some of the postulates of this 
interpretation will have to suffice. 


1. No one of the neuroses meets the 
criterion of an independent disease 
entity. Anxiety and chronic fatigue 
characterize many unquestionable com- 
pulsive disorders; compulsive trends 
are often detectable in anxiety dis- 
orders and hypochondria; fatigue syn- 
dromes frequently include habitual 
worry over some normal organ; and one 
or all of these neurotic groups may 
appear during the development of an 
indubitably schizophrenic or depressive 
illness. No matter what system of 
grouping we select, there will always 
be this inescapable overlap. 

2. There is a continuum from nor- 
mality to abnormality. There is no 
sharp boundary to which we can point 
and say, “All people on one side are nor- 
mal in behavior, and all those on the 
other side are abnormal.” Almost every 
act of abnormal behavior has _ its 
counterpart in so-called “normal” be- 
havior, with a lesser degree of serious- 
ness in the latter case, of course. 

3. No behavior, normal or abnormal, 
is inherited. Inherited biological con- 
ditions may restrict the amount or kind 
of behavior which an individual may 
acquire. But all behavior, with the 
possible exception of the reflex type of 
reaction, has to be learned, and this 
principle applies with equal force to 
“abnormal” behavior as to any other. 


4. Fear and anxiety are the common 
starting points from which exaggera- 
tions, distortions and inappropriate use 
of adjustive techniques lead over into 
the frank behavior disorders. 

5. Behavior pathology is to a con- 
siderable degree based upon serious de- 
fects in the techniques of sharing the 
perspectives common to one’s own 
society. This, according to Cameron, is 
a matter of difficulty in role-taking, in- 
ability to make the necessary quick 
shifts from one role to another. Ade- 
quate role-taking ability can be ac- 
quired only by practice in a wide range 
of social interbehavior. 

If these postulates are accepted, then 
physical education, with its high fre- 
quency of emotional tensions and its great 
intensity of constant social interbehavior, 
appears to be at least one of the many im- 
portant spheres for the prevention or pro- 
motion of neuroses. If this be true, then, 
what are the elements in good or poor 
physical education which may tend to dis- 
courage or encourage the development of 
each of the minor behavior disorders? 


Failure, Rejection or Injury 


No matter what any educators may say 
to the contrary, the highest degree of 
peer-esteem among boys is reserved for 
those who excel in sports. The rare indi- 


vidual who achieves adolescent popularity 


alongside ineptitude in sports—and such a 
one occasionally appears—ought to be 
called a “social genius.” Tryon found 
that two of the four main trait criteria 
for adolescent group inclusion-exclusion, 
among boys, were, first, aggressiveness, 
and, second, efficiency and fearlessness in 
physical conflict.’ 

1 Demerath, N. J., “Adolescent Status Demands 
and the Student Experiences of Twenty Schizo- 


phrenics,” American Sociological Review, 8: 
513-18. 
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It would seem to follow that an 
adolescent, with his supposedly charac- 
teristic emctionality, might easily de clop 
serious anxiety or fear in relation to the 
momentous possibilities of success or 
failure in various phases of athletic activi- 
ties. If other factors should appear to 
reinforce this anxiety, how serious could 
his anticipant attitude become? 

In the traditional American intensity of 
competition in group games, the fellow 
whose glaring errors let his team down is 
likely to receive vehemently spoken or 
equally painful unspoken disgust and dis- 
approval from his more skillful team 
mates The instructor or coach who 
forces these rejections to be kept silent 
does not thereby hide them from anybody 
concerned. Ability grouping is a rather 
common attempt to circumvent this 
danger but this method can never be com- 
pletely effective, for two reasons. First, 
identical ability can never be obtained in 
any group, and the mere fact of differenc es 
iS important as well as the degrees of 
ditference. Second, the grouping method 
itself may be recognized as an indication 
of supenority inferiority and acceptance- 
rejection, involving the adult leader as 
well as the peers. 

Intense group competition in sports 
may provide an outlet, an opportunity for 
previously unexpressed derision or rejec- 
tion. Since every athlete must slip now 
and then, an error in a game may release 
a flood of long “pent-up” dislike which 
has nothing to do with that particular 
pare ident 

It is almost certain that some propor- 
tion of school children seek compensation 
in physical education, or in sports gener- 


ally, for serious or widespread ‘failures in 
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other fields of activity. If these children 
have their complete inferiority or re- 
jection “confirmed” by real, imagined or 
accidental failure and ridicule in sports, 
just how serious can the results be? 

The “choosing” of sides is a poor but 
common procedure which puts the stamp 
of inferiority and rejection on the last 
chosen more effectively, perhaps, than 
anything else. A father who fanatically 
desires athletic achievement by his son 
may reinforce the fear of peer-rejection 
and self-reactions. 

In physical education, and in certain 
sports particularly, a slight degree of 
reasonable fear of actual bodily injury is 
to be expected. In some cases this reason- 
able fear of injury may be combined with 
fear of humiliating failure or cowardice— 
creating strong ambivalent tendencies— 
habitual anxiety, or the lingering visceral 
components of some pre-existing, unre- 
lated anxiety. In such a case, what may 
happen if one or more injuries do occur? 
Is is not possible that the recurrences of 
these fears may have a cumulative effect? 
When the limit of personal tolerance for 
emotional tension is reached, what is the 
result likely to be? 

It would appear that the daily or weekly 
repetition of the factors suggested above 
might lead to excessive or distorted use of 
adjustive techniques. The victim might 
be forced, with the help of contributing 
factors outside of physical education, di- 
rectly into mildly neurotic habits of be- 
havior—or worse. At least, he may 
acquire habits of behavior and anxiety 
which, under the heavy impact of later 
experiences, can be exaggerated into defi- 


nite neuroses. 


The step into chronic anxiety in a mild 
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form might be an easy jump. From there, 
the development of a full-blown anxiety 
neurosis would be simple. 

Equally simple would be a progressive 
withdrawal from social interbehavior, a 
retreat to solitary activities, or even to a 
life spent largely in fantasy. Against all 
this background of fears, humiliation, 
anxiety, rejection and withdrawal, could 
the foundation for the later development 
of a disabling neurosis other than acute 
anxiety be laid in the physical education 


program? How? 


Hypochondriacal Disorders 


It cannot be claimed that a youth with 
a perfectly healthy pattern of social inter- 
behavior could possibly develop a pattern 
of hypochondriacal behavior solely as a 
result of anything that happens in a 
physical education program. However, 
no one ever reaches school age with any 
such perfection in personality, and a few 
may be already on the verge of “abnormal- 
ity.” Considering the possible back- 
ground of emotional tensions and adjust- 
ments discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs, what specific elements in the 
physical education program might help to 
encourage the development of hypochon- 
driacal behavior eventually, rather than 
some other sort of neurotic behavior? 

According to Cameron, “hypochon- 
driacal disorders are characterized by 
habitual preoccupation with a supposed 
disease or defect in an organ or body part 
which is actually functioning within nor- 
mal limits, or by habitually exaggerated 
concern over organs or body parts which 
are defective or diseased.” This pattern 
of behavior is learned, by imitation, by 


persuasion, as an adjustive technique for 


intolerable tensions of need or anxiety, 
If this be so, how 
can hypochondriacal behavior patterns be 


or in some other way. 


learned, in part, through experiences in 
physical education? 

In the normal, varying degrees of 
emotional tensions preceding and during a 
combative sport, such as boxing or foot- 


ball, physiological “disturbances” are al- 


ways present. For example, the digestive 
functions are arrested, and there is the 
familiar discomfort “in the pit of the 
stomach,” sometimes with real pains or 
cramps. If, then, the competitor is 
humiliated, dis- 


approved, rejected or injured, an ideal sort 


entirely unsuccessful, 
of learning situation has arisen—almost 
as clear-cut as a simple reflex-conditioning 
situation, 

There 


wrong with his stomach,” followed or 


was apparently “something 
accompanied each time by an inferior 
performance and its consequences—there- 
fore his “stomach trouble” must have 
produced his inferiority of performance. 
Further repetition of this sequence may 
It is a far 


more acceptable explanation than the 


bolster his logical conclusion. 


stigma of “cowardice” or “weakness.” 
With his “stomach ailment” he may get 
sympathy, rather than contempt for a 
All 
kinds of supplementary factors may enter, 
until the 


vague, general sort of “weakness.” 


“stomach trouble” generalizes 


to many other situations loaded with 


emotional tensions. The suspected dis- 
order may bring greater satisfaction, more 
acceptance than actual moderate success 
The in- 
evitable, genuine concern over his ailment 
may be less disturbing than the dreadful 
consequences of failure or injury in social 


in ordinary social competition. 
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competition. The preferred preoccupa- 
tion with his stomach may, itself, induce 
uncomfortable dysfunction of the diges- 
tive system which, in turn, may increase 
the concern—and so on, to a progressive 
development of hypochondriacal habits. 

The same line of development is open 
for “heart trouble,” or “lung trouble,” 
and so on. Added to the normal effect of 
common emotional tension is the effect of 


unusual exertion. A boy who is out of 


“condition” may encounter more dithe ulty 


in breathing, greater irregularity, increase 
and fluttering in his heartbeat than better 
trained mates engaging in the same com- 
petition. The possibilities for superficial 
evidence of organ or tissue pathology are 
endless. 

If a student has been over-impressed 
with the “danger signals” during health 
instruction, as is so often the case, he can 
easily discover these “danger signals” dur- 
ing the kind of situations suggested in 
this article. In fact, he may discover 
many of them at any time and at any 
place throughout the day. If he is al- 
ready highly suggestible, and if the 
dangerous symptoms are forcefully driven 
home, the possible results are obvious. 

The beginning gymnast who, in spite 
of anxiety-induced ailment, is forced be- 
yond his personal limit of safety is indeed 
likely to be injured. Worse still, his mis- 
taken discomfort may enable him to avoid 
any gymnastic performance whatsoever, 
when he might have had the reassurance 
of success in one of a hundred “fool- 
proof” stunts of graduated difficulty. In 
either case, the possibilities are again ob- 
vious. 


Many other elements of a physical edu- 
cation program may offer similar possi- 
bilities. The family physician’s blanket 
excuse from “all physical education what- 
soever” has some significance, under 
certain conditions. Physical education 
leaders often administer certain physio- 
logical tests, such as those for cardio- 
vascular fitness or lung capacity, which 
have suggestive potentialities. Certain 
exemptions and privileges based upon 
“unfitness” for physical education, like 
permission to work in the cafeteria or to 
leave school early instead, may have un- 
desirable effects. Then there is the occa- 
sional “health cultist,” the fanatic weight- 
lifter and calisthenics enthusiast, whose 
hypochondriacal concern with physical 
perfection may be fostered by the physical 
education leader. These constitute a few 
of the elements which might possibly con- 
tribute a small part to the development of 
hypochondriacal tendencies. 

Under the limitations of this article, it 
hardly seems necessary to carry the dis- 
cussion into the other neuroses—obsessive- 
compulsive disorders, neurasthenia, or 
hysterical disorders. The patterns of pos- 
sibilities, although perhaps more devious, 
ire similar to the possibilitic s in relation 
to anxiety and hypochondriacal disorders 
as discussed above. 

The whole problem is this: Given an 
individual who is previously or subse- 
quently exposed to the impact of many 
factors ordinarily underlying neuroses, 
what scientific evidence is there that any 
elements in physical education either en- 
courage or discourage the eventual de- 
velopment of neurotic behavior disorders? 
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SHOULD CHILDREN’S GROUP PLAY BE COEDUCATIONAL?* 


GERTRUDE WILSON 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, NEW YORK CITY 


F the purpose of all groups were identi- 


cal, if the social situation of each 


child were alike, and if the initial “given” 
and rate of growth and development of 
all boys and girls were similar it would be 
possible to answer the question—‘‘should 
groups be coeducational”—with a flat 
“yes” or “no”. It would also be possible 


to present documentary evidence for 


either side of the question. Unquestion- 
ably for some children groups composed 
of both boys and girls present greater 
learning experience than do those of one 
sex. The reverse is, however, just as true. 
The question to be faced, then, is not the 
simple one of which of two groups is best 


The 


question is, rather, under what circum- 


for the child from five to thirteen. 


stances and at what stage of development 
does a boy or a girl profit most from a 
coeducational experience and when does 
he or she need the experience of belonging 
to a group of his or her own sex? 

The 
which children may be given guided play 


formation of groups through 
experiences confronts us with all of the 
factors which combine to make twentieth 
century living complicated and puzzling. 


and 


yrganizations are 


Recreational informal educational 


products of the 
twenticth century that have developed 


Play Schools Association 
Conference, New York City, April 14, 1951. 


Presented at the 


primarily because of the changing social 
and which 


people live and secondarily because of an 


economic conditions under 
increased appreciation of the role of play 
and recreation in the development and 


healthy 


These organizations usually express their 


maintenance of personalities. 
purposes for the formation of groups in 
terms of the development of healthy 
people for a more effective democracy. 
Whatever the statement of purpose may 
be, the motivation of the organization is 
reflected in its philosophy and methods of 
carrying Out its purposes. 

If the purposes of the organization are 
related to something of deeper significance 
than diversion or keeping the children off 
the streets, it is inevitable that these pur- 


also be 


climate of the community from which 


>oses will related to the social 
I 


the potential members are drawn. Into 
the groups to be formed members will 
bring manners and customs, likes and dis- 
likes, beliefs and prejudices peculiar to 
their own ethnic, religious, and social 
identifications. 

Sex is one of the factors to be con- 
sidered in the process of placing children 
in groups. This factor, like all of the 
others, should be examined in light of the 
basic underlying factors inherent in the 
purpose of the organization, the social 
climate of the community, and the social 
adjustments of the individuals. 
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CONSULTATION AND TREATMENT 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


BY 


HEDWIG SCHWARZ 


Long associated with Anna Freud in the training of child therapists for child guidance work, 


Miss Schwarz recently spent a month at the Southard School, Topeka, Kansas, teaching and con- 


sulting on work with children. Following early work with disturbed and neurotic children in 


Vienna, Miss Schwarz continued her work in London, where she is an adviser to a day school and 


also to the boarding school mentioned in this article. 


HIS paper is a report on psycho- 

analytic work carried out over a pe- 
riod of two years in a boarding school on 
the south coast, an hour’s drive from 
London. Beginning in an experimental 
way, this work offered much material for 
thought’ on the problem of organizing a 
ment il health service im sc hools by estab- 
lishing direct cooperation between teacher 
and therapist. 

I would like first to give the history 
of my work at “Hillcrest”. My first 
contact with this school began when I 
was faced with the problem of finding a 
suitable school for a child patient who, 
through his neurosis, was backward and 
so limited in his knowledge that he could 
not benefit from group lessons with chil- 
dren of his own agg. As the London 
County Council does not allow any excep- 
tion to grouping according to age, the b Vv 
would have had to go to a Special School. 
This | wanted to avoid, as there was a fair 
chance that he could catch up with nor- 
mal children. I was therefore looking 
for a boarding school as near London as 
possible, so that he could come to London 
at weekends for the last few months of 
his analysis with me. I wished it to be 


a school where he would be encouraged to 
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make up for lost time and yet be able to 
follow his own tempo of recovery. 
After many failures I heard of Hill- 
crest, and was able to interest the head- 
mistress in the story of my young patient. 
When I had reassured her that being un- 
der analytic treatment did not mean that 
the boy was “abnormal” or would be a 
bad influence on other children, she agreed 
to take Nigel for a trial period of six 
weeks. This resulted in his staying at 
Hillcrest nearly two years and improving 
his knowledge to the required standard. 
In Nigel’s group teacher I found a most 
interested listener to my information 
about the child’s difficulties in learning, 
his neurotic wish for dependence, and 
those parts of his fantasies which hindered 
his intellectual progress. All this she 
needed to know to guide her own work 
with him. After a time she began to 
show me other children’s work and to 
mention difficulties which she had ob- 
served but could not account for. Other 
teachers approached me when I visited 
Nigel and gradually I got to know the 
entire staff of Hillcrest. I was invited to 
the performances which were arranged at 
the end of each term. Nigel introduced 


his friends to me. I was asked more and 
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more frequently about my psychological 
work and what analyzing a child really 
meant. 

The school at that time had 45 boarders 
and about the same number of day chil- 
dren, boys and girls ranging in age from 
four to ten. The school was beautifully 
equipped and had wonderful grounds 
which the children could freely use. 
They were excellently fed and all the ma- 
terial amenities were on a high level. 
The school had in general an excellent 
educational standard and the 


were, for the most part, sincerely inter- 


teachers 


ested in their work and the development 
Like all boarding schools, 
Hillcrest had many children of broken 
marriages and many problems arising 
from the fact that young children often 
find it difhcult to adjust themselves to 


of their pupils. 


residential group life. I was therefore 
consulted from time to time about indi- 
vidual children, but it took some time 
before I worked out a satisfactory routine 
which enabled me to see regularly those 
children who needed therapeutic help. 

I then began to go to Hillcrest once 
a week for a long morning which gave me 
time to see three or four children, have 
lunch with either a member of the staff 
or a special child, and have an informal 
chat with the whole staff in the middle of 
the morning over a cup of tea. It was 
not always easy to find the necessary 
privacy for treatment in a crowded 
school, but at last I established myself 
quite happily in a little room in a hut 
used for painting and handwork. 

During the four terms of my work at 
Hillcrest I saw nineteen children (not 
counting the first two terms in which I 
only gave a series of introductory lectures 


on “Learning Disturbances” to the staff). 
These nineteen cases can roughly be di- 
vided into two groups, one consultative 
and the other therapeutic. Some of the 
consultative work consisted merely of 
three weeks of observation, the results of 
which I utilized for the guidance of par- 
ent or teacher. In five cases I was asked 
only to test the children in order to de- 
cide what type of school to send them to, 
since they had to leave Hillcrest for vari- 
ous reasons. In all cases the test was used 
as a basis for discussing with the parents 
not only the intellectual standard, but 
also the whole personality of the child, 
whom I made a point of seeing for at least 
two interviews in addition to the test 
proper. 

Apart from these straightforward cases 
of advice about transferring the child to 
another school, the usual procedure in 
A child 
was found unsatisfactory either in his 
school work or his behavior. I was given 
a report by the teachers and the matron 
in whose care he was. 


each case was the following: 


If it was a day 
child the parents were immediately asked 
whether they agreed to my being con- 
sulted. In the case of boarders I usually 
tried to get a clear diagnosis before ap- 
proaching the parents and, if the disturb- 
ance was not too urgent, instead of writ- 
ing for permission for the necessary 
treatment we used to wait until the par- 
ents visited the child, only letting them 
know in a general way that there was a 
problem to be discussed with the visiting 
psychoanalyst. under 
were encouraged much 
more at Hillcrest). 


(Parents’ visits, 


my influence, 


It is only natural 


that it was easier to win the cooperation 
of the parents of day children, who were 
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living with their children and partic ipated 
The par 


ents of boarders were inclined to blame 


actively in their upbringing. 
the school for the difficulties of their 
children and were unwilling to pay extra 
tees for psychological treatment on top 
of the high school fees they already paid 

Yet children who are sent to boardins 
school it so earl an axe mostly come 
trom disrupted families, separated or di 
vorced parents, one or both of whom may 
have married igain, or who may still be 
quarreling ibout the childre n, or they are 
fatherless children of mothers who are 
working, or children of parents who, liv 
ing and working under unhealthy cli 
matic conditions overseas, think it best 
to leave their children behind in England 
In many such cases in n ed of treatment, 
consent is usually given only when the 
di turban e is so obvious that the parent 
cannot ignore or belittle it. Such was 
the case of Freddy, who at the age of 
nine could neither read nor write and 
made no progress at Ul, but sat passively 
in class without any interest in what was 
soing on around him, sucking the lapel 
of his coat most of the time. He was 


1) 


me of those neurotic children who baftk 


their teachers by forgetting over and over 


il int rence th y mal 


the impression of bei stupid. Freddy 
} id witn d \ olent scenes between his 
mother and his drunken father, amount- 


ing to re | pMYysical attacks On Ner. | 

saw Freddy for two terms and he was 


oO given special coaching. It relieved 


him rre itly to tall to me about his tears 
in to te me h heroic day dreams, hich 
were m sty concerned with his guilt 


feeling that he ought to have protected 


The mother 
had encouraged this by telling the boy 


his mother from his father. 


that he must be especially good to make 
up to her for Daddy being so bad. Un- 
fortunately, after two terms, just when 
Freddy was making some real progress 
with his school work, the father refused 
to pay any more fces, since he wanted to 
force the mother and child back to live 
with him. 

To return to my other cases, I think 
they presented a very similar clinical pic- 
ture to the cases which are brought to a 
child guidance clinic, although differing 
greatly from the social point of view. I 
tind it best to divide them into three diag- 
nostic groups; (1) the backward chil- 
dren; (2) the children with an established 
neurosis expressed either in symptoms or 
in character malformation; and (3) the 
children who were unsuccessfully trying 
to cope with an acute conflict—leaving 
out the psychotic children, luckily rare 
in number, although I had one such child 
under observation. 

1. The Backward Child. 


the backward child with the help of an 


Diagnosing 
intelligence test is a comparatively easy 
task; it becomes more tricky when a 
backward child has to be differentiated 
from the child who for emotional reasons 
cannot make use of his intelligence—like 
Freddy—or reacts neurotically to any test 
Situation. 

I also find it problematic that backward 
children sometimes show such noisy neu- 
rotic behavior that one is tempted, # 
least for a short period, to believe that it 
is the neurotic disturbance which causes 
the backwardness and not the other way 
round, as in the case of Gwenda, whose 


1.Q. was 72 but whose history and be- 


| 
what they ha e just learn d, so that 
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havior pointed to traumatic experiences. 
She was a newcomer to Hillcrest when I 
saw her, a big girl of ten, well developed, 


and with an easy flow of speech which I 


later found to be largely imitative. 
Gwenda’s mother told me that the girl 
had been a boarder in a convent school 
and when at home for her holiday had 
She refused to 
go out, even to the next corner to fetch 
a newspaper for her father, did not talk 


much, and seemed depressed. 


behaved very awkwardly. 


It took the 
mother a long time to find out what had 
happened. Gwenda at last told her that 
the older girls in her dormitory had in- 
dulged in some very nasty and cruel teas- 
ing, mostly consisting of threats like, 
“Yes, yes, you will get a baby when you 
are thirteen”, or “Oh, soon you will bleed 
between the legs. You won't be able to 


The 
mother had felt forced to give Gwenda 


walk or do gym”, and so on. 


proper sexual enlightenment, but after- 
wards asked her to forget it again until 
she was much older, when she could ask 
her more questions. At the same time, 
however, I learned that Gwenda had not 
begun to talk until she was three, and 
that she had been sent to the convent be- 
cause two other private schools had re- 
fused to keep her on account of her in- 
ability to keep pace with other children. 

In Hillcrest, besides her backwardness 
she showed definitely neurotic behavior, 
in the form of telling lies and apparently 
dramatizing the shock she had received 
at the convent. For instance, she arrived 
one Monday morning after a weekend at 
home, with her face and arms covered 
with elastoplast and reported in a most 
convincing manner that she had fallen 


She de- 


into an old well in her garden. 


scribed vividly how her father got her 
out with ropes and sticks. She kept on 
Only when the 
matron insisted on changing the bandages 
did she discover that the child had not 
the slightest scratch, and it turned out 
that the whole story was Gwenda’s in- 


complaining of pains. 


vention. This girl, apart from being 
backward, was in need of some psycho- 
logical help. 

I wonder whether such exhibitionist be- 
havior as Gwenda displayed is not often 
the defence of the backward child when 
forced to compete with normally intelli- 
gent children. As long as they have to 
work in an ordinary school, they have no 
possibility of achieving success and of 
sublimating their natural wish to shine 
and show off. When Gwenda was asked 
to act in a play with other children at 
Hillcrest she was a failure, as she could 
not learn her simple part or the timing of 
her lines. 


Such children must be placed 


in schools where they compete only with 
children of their own low level of intelli- 
It is the task of the psychothera- 
pist to induce the parents to accept the 


gence. 


situation instead of always trying to push 
these children to a higher level at which 
they are doomed to fail, thereby making 
them neurotic as well as backward. 

Under less favorable social conditions 
we often find such children of low intelli- 
gence displaying the wish to show off in 
delinquent acts. 

I would now like to discuss the second 


of children mentioned above— 


group 
those with an already established neurosis 
who should have received extensive ana- 
They formed a formid- 
able percentage of the children I saw at 


Hillcrest-—8 out of 19 cases. 


lytic treatment. 
Four of 
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them were day children, four: boarders. 
Only 


one of these children came to me for three 


Their ages ranged from § to 10. 


terms, three came for two terms, and four 
for one term only, in all cases only once 
a week. Taking into account that board- 
ing-schools have very long holidays, the 
maximum number of sessions I had with 
these neurotic children did therefore not 
exceed 30. At first I doubted whether 
there was any point in trying to tackle an 
established disturbance in so inadequate 
atime. I always vainly hoped to be al- 
Where 


circumstances were favorable, I tried to 


lowed more time with the child. 


place the children under proper psycho- 
analytic treatment in town. In three out 
of my eight cases I achieved this. In 
other cases I met great resistance in the 
parents, especially when their own con- 
flicts were too much involved with the 
Gradually I realized 


little I could do with ana- 


child’s disturbanc 
that even th 
lytic knowledge and understanding for 
these children was of some help to them 
and certainly better than doing nothing. 

When an analyst works in a school it is 
the school that calls for help and the 
school that can demand that something 


child. If a 


school has a good contact with the par- 


be done for the difficult 


ents, this works very well, and the parents 
are willing to accept the school’s sug- 
Yet the 


school must be prepared to lose a neu- 


gestion to consult the analyst. 


rotic child, since the resentment of the 
parent against the analyst is sometimes 
acted out against the school. This hap- 
pened with two children at Hillcrest. 
One was Margaret, years old, whose 
with her fourth 


child when the school began to feel un- 


mother Was pregnant 


40 


easy about Margaret. Margaret was 
completely apathetic, did not show any 
interest, and seemed to be unable even to 
walk straight; she became paler and paler. 
At home she had one or two sleep walking 
fits which ended in her falling down out- 


In the 


one term she came to me her interest in 


side her parents bedroom door. 


and her gift for drawing were a great 
help. In the treatment she confessed to 
a recurrent fantasy of little men under 
her bed that made her get out of bed and 
wander her room. The 


mother made great efforts to understand 


parents’ 
Margaret’s trouble. She first agreed that 
Margaret, the eldest, had too much re- 
sponsibility for the two younger children. 
She tried to accept my advice to give 
Margaret at least some privileges for be- 
ing the eldest, like staying up a bit later, 
but then she soon alleged that Margaret 
was getting too tired, although in reality 
Margaret was beginning to look better 
She—the 


mother—felt the burden of the four 


and to be happier in school. 


children very badly and certainly had not 
wanted so many in so short a time. 
Because of this she had a very ambi- 
valent attitude towards her husband, who 
At the 


end of the term the mother suddenly told 


had very rigid educational ideas. 


us, rather shamefaced!y, that she had en- 
rolled Margaret at a conventional girls’ 
school near by, adding apologetically that 
Margaret was thrilled with her new uni- 
form. 

A similar fate befell the treatment of 
another little girl of five, a day child too, 
who every morning made a terrible scene 
when brought to school. 


(To be continued) 
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Health Observation of School Children 
tie help teachers “broaden their under- 

standing of children’s needs” is the 
stated purpose of a significant book by 
Wheatley Hallock.’ this 
modest beginning the authors have de- 


and From 
veloped an amazingly valuable work. In 
completeness of information, atractive- 
ness of presentation, and practical useful- 
ness, it is doubtful whether anything in 
print approaches it. Particularly good 
is the treatment of emotional and social 
as well as physical factors and their inter- 
relationship in the growing child. The 
volume is richly illustrated with charts, 
diagrams, black and white pictures, and 
colored slides. This is literally an indis- 
pensable book not only for teachers but 
for all who would understand the growth 
and development of children. 


Adopted Children 


“Application of the best that -is known 
about family living in general to the 
special circumstances of adoption is the 
guiding principle of modern adoption 
practice,” says Dr. Viola Bernard in the 


1 Wheatley, George M., and Hallock, Grace T. 
Health Observation of School Children. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 491 
p. $4.75. 


foreword to an unusually interesting 
and appealing book by Florence Rondell 
and Ruth Michaels. 


adoptive parents. 


This is a guide for 
It discusses simply and 
sensibly growth of a family, family by 
adoption, preparation for adoptive parent- 
hood, setting the social scene, announcing 
the blessed event, introducing your child 
to adoption, adolescence in the adopted 
family, answering the adolescent’s ques- 
tions about his and other 
kindred Accompanying the 
“guide” is a very attractive little story- 
book, “The Family That Grew,” for 
parents to read to their adopted child, 
from the time he is five years old on, to 
help him understand how he and his 
parents came to be a family. 


adoption, 
topics. 


Occupational Choice 


The process of occupational choice as 
it develops from childhood through 
and adolescence into young 
adulthood is analyzed in a recent Col- 
umbia_ book.’ Particular 


puberty 


attention is 


paid to emotional factors involved in 


2 Rondell, Florence, and Michaels, Ruth. 
Adopted Family. New York, Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 1951. 64 p. $2.50. 

3 Ginzberg, Eli, et al. Occupational Choice: 
An Approach to a General Theory. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 271 p. $3.75. 
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occupational choice. In their handling 
of the case studies—a sampling of age 
groups eleven to twenty four—the 
authors emphasize the need for a general 
theory of occupational choice and sug- 
gest ways in which the “now-prevalent 
both of the 


waste in choice-making, 


individual’s potentials and the com- 
munity’s resources,” can be avoided. The 
counselling and guidance group, they 
say, in school and other institutions “must 
determine for itself how it can best aid 
young persons to realize that they must 
deal with the problem of their occupa- 
tional choice; to check that they do not 
make serious errors in dealing with it; 
and finally, to encourage them to adopt 
a strategy which will give them the ad- 
vantages of a plan and yet retain the ele- 


ment of flexibility.” 


Elementary School Personnel 


How teachers and other personnel for 
the elementary school should be prepared 
for their work is described effectively in 
the recently issued report of the Southern 
Association's Cooperative Study in Ele- 
mentary education. Among the points 
emphasized for pre-service training are 
(a) a full four-year program, (b) guid- 
ance, (c) need for general education, (d) 
competence in underst inding human aA - 
actual ex- 


velopment and behavior, (ce) 


perience with children. For in-service 


education planning it the local level 1S 
Stress d, 


with real problems existing in 


the local school units as the starting 


point 


Personnel 
Secondary 


htree Street, 


Children and Youth 


Recent SRA booklets include: Fears of 
Children, by Helen Ross (“What are some 
of the fears children face? How can we 
as parents and teachers spot these fears 
and help children handle them?’’); Get- 
ting Along in School, by Bernice L. Neu- 
garten and Paul J. Misner (‘This booklet 
explains some if the many things you can 
do to get the most out of school”) ; Hel p- 
ing Children Talk Better, by C. Van 
Riper (“There are four million speech- 


crippled children; here are the ways you 


can help prevent speech defects in your 


children”) .° 

The Adolescent Period: A Graphic 
Aflas,® consisting of 453 charts having 
to do with adolescence or adolescent 
growth and development, is designed pri- 
marily as a reference work for special- 
ists, but it is believed that it will also 
prove useful in providing supplementary 
material for courses in psychology, child 
development, education, physical educa- 
tion, sociology, public health, nursing 
education, and pediatrics. 

Articles by Lawrence K. Frank, Doug- 
las Parry, and others on “Emotional Needs 
of Adolescents” feature the December is- 
sue of the High School Journal.’ 


Associates, 57 West Grand 


Avenue, Chicago 10, I 


Science Research 
inois Cost: 40 cent per 
gle copy, 3 for $1.00, quantity rates on request 
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